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What etchings Are 



Introdu^ion 

', following notes were originally written for two young people who love 

ctures, but who as yet have everything to learn about them. They are 

ereforc addressed to the young, and to any others who may not have 

ready made themselves familiar with the subject. Most of the existing 

loks on Etching very properly assume a certain amount of elementary 

knowledge on the part of the reader, but the aim of these notes is to begin at the very 

beginning, seeing that they are addressed, not to those who know, but to those who 

do not. 

There is no surer safeguard toward keeping our children in the right way than by 
giving them such intellectual resources within themselves as are afforded by refining and 
ennobling pursuits, such as the love of nature, or of good books, good music, or good 
pictures. 



IVbai an Etching Is 

An etching is an impression printed from an etched metal plate — and not a pen-and- 
L^ ink drawing, as is sometimes supposed. 

■* *■ Few people, comparatively, have ever examined one of these plates from which 
etchings are printed, but almost every one has seen the engraved copper-plate which 
prints a visiting card. 

In examining such a card-plate it will be seen that the name it bears is cut into the 
copper. To print a card from this plate a thick oily ink is rubbed into these engraved 
lines — where it remains while the surface of the copper is wiped clean; a blank card is 
then laid over the plate, and both are passed through a roller press. The result is that 
the ink is transferred from the engraved lines in the copper-plate to the cardboard; each 
card printed requires a separate inking and wiping of the copper-plate. 
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Now the principle is the same in printing an etching, and when it is once clearly 
understood how an etching is printed it will be easy to learn how the etched plate, which 
prints these impressions, is made. 



How an Etching is Made 

4 N etched plate is usually of copper (though both steel and zinc are sometimes used). 
LjL The plate is coated with a sort of varnish composed of wax and other ingredients, 
-^ ^ and upon this "ground" the artist draws his design with an etching- needle. Each 
line so drawn displaces the coating or ground, and leaves the copper bare. The plate is 
then immersed in a preparation of aqua-fortis, and wherever a line has been drawn, the 
powerful acid corrodes or "bites" a corresponding line or channel into the copper, while 
at the same time it does not reach those parts of the plate which remain protected by the 
var,nish. It is in this way that aqua-fortis does the actual engraving of an etched plate; 
while in engraving proper, the lines which form the composition are cut into the copper 
by means of a tool. 

When the plate has lain in the "bath" until all the lines of the design have been "bitten 
in" by the acid, it is taken out, and if it were then cleaned, it could be printed from in the 
manner already described. By remembering how the card-plate is printed from we will 
readily understand that the black parts of the printed etching will correspond to the lines 
bitten into the copper, while the white parts will correspond to those spaces of the copper 
surface which have been protected from the acid by the "ground " or varnish. 

But our plate is not yet finished; for if a trial proof were now printed it would be seen 
that all the lines of the composition were of an equal strength, and we know that in any 
picture the nearest objects must be drawn with the strongest lines, and that the lines must 
diminish in force to express comparative distances. To effect this, all the lightest lines of 
the etched plate are filled in, or "stopped out" with the varnish, so that when it is 
immersed in the bath a second time the acid no longer reaches them, while this second 
biting adds strength to the other lines. Further "stoppings out" with varnish and 
"rebitings" with the acid are necessary before the various lines of the plate have their 
proportionate gradations of force and tone. 



PVbat a Dry-Point Is 

4 LTHOUGH most etchers occasionally produce plates by the dry-point process, yet the 
LJL two arts are distinct, and the term "a dry-point etching" is a misnomer. The 
^ *- word etching means corrosion (with aqua-fortis), while in dry-point no acid is 
applied to the plate, but the lines are cut directly into the dry copper by means of the 
point or needle. Dry-point is really a sort of freehand engraving, but the result is widely 
different in effect from the formal exactitude of line engi^ving. The rich and velvety 
effect of a dry-point is owing to the "bur," or rough edge of the copper which the "point" 
throws up as it cuts the plate; this "bur" is purposely left in certain parts of the 
plate, because as it projects above the surface it can retain more of the ink than any 
other sort of line, and this rich supply of ink is transferred to the paper in printing. A 
dry-point will not yield nearly so many good proofs as an etched plate, but the early 
impressions are very soft and beautiful. Many etched plates are afterward finished and 
enriched with dry-point. 
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How Etchings ^re Trinted 

THERE is one radical difference between the printing of etched or engraved plates on 
the one hand, and the printing of wood-cuts, lithographs, music, and letter-press 
on the other. This difference is, that in the latter case it is the surface which 
leaves its impression in ink upon the paper, while the case is reversed with engraved or 
etched plates, for it is the surface which prints white, and the cut in lines which print 
black. To print the pages of a book or the wood-cuts that are inserted with the type, 
an inked roller is rapidly passed over the surface, and this surface imprints its inked 
impression on the paper. This is done so rapidly, that a large edition of a book or a 
newspaper can be printed, by machinery in a few hours — and the special value of the 
wood-cut is that it can be thus printed rapidly and cheaply along with the letter-press. 

But when we come to the printing of an etched plate, the conditions are changed. 
The work which, in the case of the wood-cut or the letter-press, literally "went by 
steam,*' now requires great deliberateness and great knowledge, for the printing of etch- 
ings is an art, and the man who can print them worthily must himself have the spirit of 
an artist — just as the man who would perform a composition by Beethoven must himself 
be a musician. 

For this reason, some etchers print their own plates ; but very few of them possess the 
manual skill of a trained printer; and hence, the more usual way is for the artist to super- 
intend and direct the printing of the first trial proofs, and when the printer succeeds in 
producing one that is entirely satisfactory, this proof is given him to serve as the model 
which he must follow in printing the remainder of the edition. 

The printing of engravings is a mechanical process, in comparison ; after the lines are 
charged with ink, the surface of the plate is wiped quite clean, and that is all. But, with 
etchings, the infinite variety of effect is partly owing to the manipulation of the printer. 
To exemplify this, an extreme case may be mentioned : A French etcher — the Count 
Lepic — recently published a set of etchings, representing, respectively, morning, noon, 
evening, night, sunshine, rain, fair weather, and storm — and yet all of these proofs were 
printed from one and the same etched plate ! It was simply the variety of treatment in 
printing that made different pictures of them. 

To see an accomplished printer about to print an etching, one would almost think 
that he was the artist, and that he was then making the picture. 

After covering the whole plate with ink, so as to fill the lints, he wipes away the 
superfluous ink from the surface. In a part of the composition, where the effect should 
be gloomy and mysterious, he allows a thin film of the ink to remain on the surface of the 
plate ; in another part, where the light should be vivid and brilliant, he wipes away the 
surface ink until the plate shines ; again, where the lines should be soft and rich, instead 
of harsh and wiry, he draws the ink out pf these lines and over their edges by means of 
a soft muslin rag. At this stage, the whole picture is seen in ink on the copper-plate. 
Now the supreme moment has come. The printer lays his plate on the platform of a 
roller-press, and lays the sheet of dampened paper over it; the press is slowly set in 
motion, and the plate, covered by the sheet of paper, passes under the heavy roller. The 
pressure transfers the ink from the plate to the paper, and the proof thus printed is care- 
fully removed and set aside to dry, while the printer proceeds to print other proofs in 
the same manner. 

But this "artistic" printing should always be controlled and directed by the artist 
himself; for it is in the power of the printer to make the result a different thing altogether 
from what the artist had intended; and the printer should never "take the law into his 
own hands." 
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Some eminent etchers insist upon having their plates wiped perfectly clean, so that no 
shade or tone can appear in the proof that is not already etched into the plate. This does 
well for minutely etched plates of small size; but a large etching, destined for framing, 
would certainly look meagre and cold, if printed with the "clean wipe." 

tVbat Etchings Are Printed Upon 

BOTH the paper and the ink play an important part in the effect of an etching. 
Formerly, all were printed with black ink, on white paper. The etchings of 
Rembrandt and other old masters were so printed, but the mellowing effects of 
time have undoubtedly improved these old prints, since both the paper and the ink have 
assumed a harmonious brownish tone, which is much more agreeable to the eye than 
crude black and white. 

For this reason a warm-toned brownish ink is now used, the tone being varied accord- 
ing to the effect desired. Old paper of good quality, is eagerly sought for by the artists; 
and "many a. quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore" would sell to-day for many 
times its actual value, if only the "lore" had been omitted, and the pages had remained 
blank. 

As old paper of good quality is becoming more and more difficult to procure, its place 
is supplied by the next best substitutes. 

Japan paper yields beautiful proofs, by reason of its warm, mellow tone and fine 
surface; but, if Japan proofs are left exposed and unprotected, the surface soon becomes 
rough and "woolly." It is also impossible to efface anything like a pencil-mark from 
Japan paper, without leaving an incurable blemish on the surface. Of course, when 
such proofs are framed, or protected, with "mats," there is no longer any danger of 
injury to them. 

Good substantial Holland paper is probably the best for general use. Its tone is 
agreeable and its material is strong and durable; — and if (as is very likely) some of our 
contemporary etchings will be valuable in centuries to come, the amateurs of the future 
will bless those etchers who have printed their works on honest Holland paper, while they 
will be •tempted to curse those who were so foolish as to print theirs on flimsy and 
perishable stuff. 

What is called India paper (it is really Chinese) is more used for engravings than for 
etchings. It is a thin, yellowish paper, and is nearly always pasted on to a thick, white 
backing. 

Vellum and parchment — which are prepared calfskin and sheepskin respectively — take 
very delicate and luminous impressions, and the choicest proofs of many of the finest 
modern etchings are printed on these materials. Such proofs are very difficult to print 
and are also difficult to frame properly, but their effect is very beautiful. 

Proofs on satin have a good effect in a few cases, but they do not. suit every etching. 

What ''Proofs'' Are 

THERE is a good deal of confusion in the designation of the various proofs or "states" 
of a plate, and it should be remembered that there is no fixed and inalterable rule 
to regulate the order in which different proof-states are issued, or the number of 
impressions taken in each state*. 

A proof may be broadly defined as an impression which bears intrinsic evidence that 
it is one of the earliest (and consequently finest) which the plate has yielded. 
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We have all heard that " a new broom sweeps clean " — similarly, a new plate prints 
clean and prints well. Every impression taken wears out the plate somewhat, and there- 
fore a worn plate can only yield inferior impressions. 

The term "proof" retains its original meaning when applied to the experimental 
impression which a letter-press printer takes when he has set up his type, and which he 
submits to the writer for correction. 

Two centuries ago, an engraved plate was not supposed to be finished or ready for 
publication until after the title, the artist's name, and other lettering had been engraved 
into the lower margin. But it often happened that the artist — after he had finished the 
pictorial part of his plate, but before he had added these inscriptions — took a " proof" to 
satisfy himself that his work thus far was perfect. Such an impression would be without 
any lettering; that is, a veritable "proof before letters." The connoisseurs of those days 
knew quite well that an early impression was best, and when they found one of these 
experimental proofs lacking the title, they knew it must be a very early one, and they 
valued it accordingly.* 

The artists, seeing this, took the hint and printed several such impressions before they 
added the lettering to their plates — and from this beginning the whole modern system of 
proofs has grown. 

This evolution took the following course : 

First. A few impressions were printed without any lettering whatever; these were 
called the " artist's proofs." 

Secondly, The names of the painter and engraver were added, in small letters ; this 
second grade was called the "proofs before letters " — that is, before the title. 

Thirdly. The title was added in outline only, and the " open-letter " proofs were taken. 
Fourthly. The outline letters of the title were filled in, any further lettering or inscrip- 
tion was added, and in this final state the bulk of the edition was issued, and these 
impressions were called the "lettered prints." t 

During all these additions and alterations the plate was gradually wearing out from 
use, the early proofs were few in number and fine in quality, and in consequence they 
sold for much higher prices than the lettered prints. 

Two other modern refinements are the " Remarque " proof and the signed artist's 
proof. The French term une epreuve de remarque is simple and intelligible, and any 
Frenchman will know that it means a proof bearing a special mark ; but in English the 
term becomes unmeaning, for the reason that our word " remark " is not a translation of 
the French term — and it is much to be desired that some more intelligible English word 
could be substituted. 

The "remarque" proof, like proofs in general, had a sort of accidental origin. While 
a plate was in progress the artist sometimes amused himself — or tried the condition of 
his etching-needle — by scrawling some little sketch on the blank margin of the plate. It 
was easy to burnish out this sketch before the formal printing of the plate had begun, but 
occasionally an early proof was taken beforehand. This was a veritable "remarque" proof, 
and the informal sketching in the margin was evidence of its earliness. 

In the case of some line engravings, the remarque is indicated — not by adding a 
sketch, but by leaving some trifling detail of the composition unfinished. 

• In April, 1887, at the sale of the Duke of Buccleuch's of " open-letter proofs," etc., no longer obtains in the case 

collection in London, such a proof of Rembrandt^s etched of modern etchings; and, in fact, many etched plates have 

portrait of Uytenbogaert brought the enormous price of no blank margin upon which a title could be engraved. 

$6200. Information as to Ihe relative grades of such etchings will 

tit should be explained that, in tracing the origin of be found under the heading, ** What the 'States' of an 

proofs in general, a digression has been made from the Etching are." 
subject of Etchings to that of Engravings. The old system 
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According to modem usage, the "remarque" proof indicates the very choicest condi- 
tion of the plate and takes precedence of the artist's proof; so that the best possible state 
of a contemporary etching would be a "remarque" proof, printed probably on vellum and 
signed by the etcher (or by both painter and etcher, if the plate were etched from a 
picture by another contemporary artist). After a limited number of such proofs are 
printed, the "remarque" is effaced from the copper-plate, and then the artist's proofs are 
taken. 

Some distinguished etchers are intolerant of the "remarque," and insist that it is an 
interruption to the unity of the main composition. In the etched work of Seymour 
Haden, for instance, no such thing is to be found. 

But a more valuable evidence of high quality than the " remarque " is the autograph 
of the artist written on the lower margin of an etching. The etcher, above all others, 
should be the judge par excellence of quality, and no conscientious artist will affix liis 
signature to a proof unless that proof is all that it should be. The artist's signature may 
thus be compared to the endorsement by a solvent man of a promissory note. Occasion- 
ally, when an etching is done from a painting by another artist, both the painter and the 
etcher will formally guarantee the quality of a few selected proofs, by adding their respec- 
tive signatures. 



What ''States'' of an Etching Jire 



a 




TATES" and " proofs" signify about the same thing; but the former term is usually 
applied to the works of artists who etch their own designs, instead of etching 
copies of pictures done by other men. 

Thus, we never hear of an "artist's proof" etched by Rembrandt, or Van Dyck, or 
Whistler, — but of a "first state," "second state," etc. 

Here, again, terms are sometimes misleading; for it must not be supposed that the 
first state of a painter-etching is invariably the best — though it certainly is the earliest. 
In many cases, such a first state is no more than a meagre and unfinished outline of the 
intended composition. 

What is most desirable is the first finished state — although (as in the case of Rem- 
brandt) an impression in the earliest finished condition might figure in the books of 
reference as a third or fourth state. 

A very simple and reasonable method of classification has been adopted in Sir William 
Drake's Catalogue of the Etched Work of Seymour Haden, In this excellent book, the 
first experimental impressions from an unfinished plate (taken by the artist for his own 
guidance) are designated — not as "first state," but as ** trial proof A.** When the work 
in the plate is carried farther, so that a second experimental printing is necessary, these 
second proofs are catalogued as ** trial proof B^'' — and so on, until the plate is finished. 
Then an edition is printed for publication, and this first finished state is very properly 
designated as the " First State." Later on, if any further additions or alterations are 
made, all subsequent proofs would be catalogued as "second state."* 

The number of proofs taken varies so greatly with different plates, that it is impossible 
to lay down any general rule on the subject. In some cases, not more than thirty 

* It may interest connoisseurs to note, that, contrary to appear in the sky of the first slate are all taken out in the 

the general usage, Seymour Haden has almost invariably second; and all good judges must agree with Mr. Haden, 

produced his second or third states— not by adding some- that this alteration has added greatly to the beauty of the 

thing to his plate, but by iaking something out Thus, in plate, 
the case of his renowned Shen Mill^pond^ the lines which 
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"remarque" proofs are printed, but in others more than twice that number. A strongly 
etched plate will yield a greater number of good proofs than one in which the lines are 
fine and delicate. Also, the recently discovered method of "steel-facing" a copper-plate 
materially increases its lasting powers. This "steel-facing" is an electroplating process, 
which lays an extremely thin film of steel over the etched plate. 

Sometimes an artist will make his etching artificially rare by destroying his plate 
after printing a very few impressions; but, in any case, there is a limit to the number of 
really good proofs which any plate will yield — and, provided that the etching is a fine 
work of art, these proofs are almost certain to increase in value, in proportion as they 
become scarce and difficult to procure. For this reason, a collection of etchings, intelli- 
gently purchased, may be regarded rather as a safe investment than as a mere fruitless 
outlay. 

No one can fully appreciate or enjoy what he does not understand; and, when once 
etchings are thoroughly understood from the technical side, their further study from the 
artistic point of view will be found both easy and delightful. 

Good etchings are veritable works of art; they are accessible to all, and their value is 
permanent; — and if these rudimentary notes should lead some readers to study the 
subject in its higher aspects, the writer will feel that he has contributed something 
toward adding a new and very real pleasure to their lives. 

Frederick Keppel. 
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